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duction of anthracite coal to some gentlemen of 
this city by an enthusiastic pioneer in that trade— 
| himself also a benefactor of Haverford —who for- 

ee ee warded to them some ponderous specimens of the 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY | article, with the prediction that it would be the 


. . | fuel of the future. 
It No, 144 North Seventh Street, | One of his friends placed his adamantine block 


| 
JAMES E. RHOADS 
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Epirors: { HENRY HARTSHORNE. 
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—Th BY ALICE LEWIS. on the andirons in his chimney, and kindled 
red a ' around it a fire, first of shavings and afterward 
‘Iphia | of hickory wood, in the vain hope of developing 


‘its latent calorific powers. 


Failing entirely, of course, he concluded that 


Price, PAYABLE 1N Apvance, Two dollars per annum. 
Single Numbers 5 cents each. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Post-office of Phila- 



























N.Y@B iephia, Pa. ‘the substance was utterly incombustible, and 
ine,” 'wrote in acknowledgment of its receipt that in 
ilada, ‘ ai ~ |the event of a general conflagration of the world 
CONTENTS. | he thought the safest place of refuge would be an 
Baltifam First Fifty Years of Haverford, concluded...... 7. Kimber 497 anthracite coal mine. 
tk Hl oes London Letter seo ere 88 | Yet the first fifty years of Haverford’s existence 
any Om Shall Majorities Govern in Friends Meetings....¥. D. Beli 500 have witnessed the banishment of our once fa- 
ms 0 aoa anni SaS EURO MIAN A M. #. G. $°:!| miliar andirons to the attic or the old curiosity 
SI-gt HB Why Not Arbitrate?...............+ss.2....90s@h Dillon 503| Shop, while the annual consumption of millions of 
a le tiene Work. 5°93 tons of anthracite coal attests the truth of the pre- 
RIB Authority in Colleges—Church Arbitration:..........- sog | diction that it would become the “ fuel of the 
d At = in davihaceNehandehhadats tanaeekesaemeieeneanen 506 future.” 
lug ineuntional Lesson o. : oa . 
tee CorresPonpENcE.—Needs of the Southern Negroes pad At the time of the Conference, in 1830, 







{asada Yearly Meeting sto Whittier was a diffident young man of 23, 












































iy, tinind: cetcbtnoadenuadins 510 eggs . * 
i. Porat. Standard of Christ. :: xx | publishing that year a ‘‘Life of Brainard” 
igtany ov Naws..oovsoeeeeeveecsvveseereeeeess-s"" 584 and Legends of New England,” the. latter 
lerk. SD | of which furnished afterwards the material for 
fl For Friends’ Review. on his most popular poems, then un- 
THE | 
"ae oF | Longfellow, who had returned from Europe 
‘the year before, was then Professor of Modern 
r BY THOMAS KIMBER. | Languages at Bowdoin College, and five years 
* jafterwards published his first volume, in 
phigh Written for the Semi-centennial Celebration of 1835, about which time he accepted the 
rey =“%¢ Founding of the Haverford Loganian Chair of Modern Languages and Literature at 
Society. | Harvard. 
HE | Bryant was Editor of the Evening Post, 
(Concluded from page 484.) and two years later gathered together his 
a | a y ee 
giviqy _ NOTE.—The writer of this essay well remem- fugitive poems, which first issued from the 
a al bers having been taken, when a child, to see one press in a collected form in 1832. 
of the first locomotives leave the station at Ninth| Bancroft was even then an accomplished 
Vork — streets, Philadelphia; and that it was' scholar, mostly occupied in visiting the uni- 
es 0 Saadh tee deed ae as - ' versities and libraries of Europe, while gather- 
y balcony of |; ; : : ; 
log ‘he hotel opposite, for fear of a possible explosion | 28 materials for his History of the United 
nent of the boiler. States, the first volume of which appeared 






He recalls, too, the pleasure with which iM 1834. 
his father, one of the founders of Haverford,| Henry Wheaton published his ‘‘ History of 


would relate an incident of the recent intro- the Northmen” in 1831. George Ticknor 
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was then Professor of the French and Spanish 
Languages at Harvard; a position which he 
resigned five years later, that he might reside 
abroad while preparing for his ‘‘ History of 
Spanish Literature,’”’ published long afterwards. 

Motley was a boy of 16, of studious habits 
and character, graduating afterwards at Har- 
vard and then spending some years in the 
universities of Europe ; but not publishing the 
works which have added such honor to his 
name until more than a quarter of a century 
later. 

It will be seen by this hurried and partial 
resumé, that the period which has elapsed 
since the foundation of Haverford largely 
covers the History of American Literature, as 
well as of the development of the social and 
commercial position and progress of the 
Nation. 

Turning now for a moment to England, we 
find that William Wilberforce passed away 
from earthly scenes in 1833—the year that 
Haverford was opened—praising God with his 
dying breath that he had lived to hear of the 
assured safety of the Parliamentary Bill for the 
Abolition of Slavery in the British Dominions; 
although he was not permitted to witness its 
final and glorious accomplishment. 

At the time of the first Conference, in 1830, 
Dr. Arnold had already for two years en- 
tered on his arduous labors as Head Master of 
Rugby School, which he governed so wisely 
on the principle which has since become pro- 
verbial, ‘‘It is not necessary that this should 
be a school of 300, or 100, or 50 boys, but it 
is necessary that it should be a school of 
Christian gentlemen.” 

Fifteen years afterwards, Hartley Coleridge 
wrote of him : 


*’Twas his to teach, 
ay from pulpit and from desk, 
* * * * * 
That for the bravest sin that e’er was praised, 
The King eternal wore the crown of thorns, 
* * * * * x 
And every fault which he could not prevent, 
His heart bled for it, 
As it had been a foul sin of his own. 
* * * * * 
And if, at last, he sank beneath the weight, 
There were not wanting souls whom he had taught 
The way to Paradise, that in white robes, 
Thronged to the gate to hail their Shepherd home.” 


Day after d 
* 


* 


The Reform Bill, in 1830, had not yet 
passed Parliament ; the Anti Corn Law League 
was not formed till nine years afterwards. 
Richard Cobden was a partner in a large calico 
printing establishment at Manchester; John 
Bright, a young man under age, was in his 
father’s cotton factory at Rochdale. The 
great life-work of each of these eminent states- 
men lay yet before them. Robert Southey 
was then Poet Laureate of England, and at 
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the height of his literary fame. His daught 
records that in 1831 the Princess Victor, 


a young girl of eleven years, called with he og 
mother to thank him for the pleasure his «jf | have rea 
of Nelson” had given her. estions an 

Wordsworth, in 1831, revisited the “ Bang apter gth 
of the Yarrow” with Sir Walter Scott, jutfmblical crit 
previously to the departure of the latter fofbtten to a 
his last sad visit to Italy, and has left us both educa 


in prose and in verse a touching account of 
their parting interview. 
Coleridge, the elder, was not far from the 
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close of his brilliant but erratic career. Fou fiMats appea 
years afterwards these lines, from his own pen, fiBie;—that 
formed a part of his epitaph (1834): vir faith 


“ That he who many a year, with toil of breath, HE © 


Found death in life, may here find life in death. slared to 
Mercy for praise—to be forgiven for fame— seems 
He asked, and hoped, through Christ.” be writer | 
It is impossible within reasonable limits to Sean" 
follow the subject much farther. mely 
Nearly fifty years ago one of England's Mi ihe Jew 
young Poets, now wearing her Laureate crown repeate 
and very recently the recipient of other more Mh.ine me 
doubtful honors, thus weighed the comparative Hh scumma 
importance of the epochs of history, in con- Jewis! 
nexion with the arts of civilized life : med OF 
“ Better fifty years of Europe, nd of th 
Than a cycle of Cathay.” ars to b 
With equal truth may we regard the history of ined. at 
England and of Europe, during the last half "8: | 
century, as far more interesting and important iP" @P 
than a record of the same period during any gett ph 
previous stage of their existence. wuld fo 
The great men who have lived and died Mt onc 
within that time, the wonderful improvements #8 © 
in the printing pressand in the daily newspapers, mrt ste 
the vast progress in every department of prac- ely ap 
tical science, the extent and the results of fp loo 
steam navigation over the globe, the marvellous cond u 
diffusion of the Holy Scriptures, in more than #P"?8— 
two hundred languages, throughout the habit- #2": * 
able earth, carrying with them the light of the 3" ‘nn 
Gospel to its darkest places; all these have gp! 0s" 
left their impress upon the age in which we # 
live, that has given it a character and an im- My 0¢! 
portance far beyond the ages of the past. ene 
Not only so, but they hold out a promise of ; 
even greater things for the future, which again "> ° } 
will involve greater responsibilties and the ea 
need of a more thorough preparation to meet ~ 
them, in the half century upon which we have 
just entered, than were presented to those of @ Ty» 
us who may be said to represent that which My) of p 


has just closed. ’ 
In this preparation and in these respons: 
bilities, the management of Haverford will 
have its appropriate share; and the voices 
the past may well cheer the workers of the 
future, by a simple story of the successful ac: 
complishment of many of the hopes an 
efforts of its founders, more than fifty years 4g0- 


contrib 
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For Friends’ Review. 


THE ONE PERFECT OFFERING. 


[have read with a good deal of interest the 
gtions and the several replies on parts of 
pter gth of Hebrews. I think that most 
ical critics agree that this Epistle was 
itten to a class of Christian converts that had 
educated in the Jewish law, and its 
mary object was to show them the superior- 
of the Christian system, in order to guard 
m from an error to which all Jewish con- 
atsappear to have been peculiarly suscepti- 
e:—that of lapsing from the simplicity of 
vir faith in Christ, and the entire spiritual 
iaracter of that system of worship which He 
lared to be alone acceptable to God. And 
ems quite clear that the particular point 
ie writer was making in the concluding verses 
{this chapter was, to show that the sacrifice 
y Lord Jesus made of Himself was so su- 
mely efficacious—as compared with those 
the Jews—that it need not, and would not, 
repeated, and that this wonderful act of 
vine mercy was, in wisdom, arranged to be 
msummated in the evening of the day when 
ie Jewish economy was about to be over- 
wed or destroyed—not inaptly called, the 
md of the world. And the 27th verse ap 
ars to be used simply to illustrate the point 
imed at in the 25th, 26th and 28:h verses, 
bowing, that just as it was true, that it was a 
vine appointment that man should be sub- 
ct to physical death, and that final judgment 
wid follow, and that this would only take 
jace once—that it was just as true that the one 
leting of Christ was the antitype of all types, 
he substance of all shadows, and was the Di- 
ely appointed remedy for the sins of all 
0 look for His promised appearing the 
kond time—in Spirit, without sin, or a sin 
iiering—to secure their salvation. See John 
WV. 16-18; xv. 26; xvi. 7, 8, 13-16. Spir- 
lual death would scarcely seem to be followed 
y judgment, but rather to result from judg- 
unt or condemnation. Moreover, this death 
uy be repeated, knowing even ‘‘the righteous 
my turn from His righteousness and die.” 
twages of sin is death, and sin the hang- 
man of law. Culprits are not executed till 
her judgment. THomas CLARK. 
Grafton, Canada, Second mo, 17th, 1884. 


_——~oe 


Tae Manacers of the Presbyterian Hosri- 
tlof Philadelphia have declined receiving a 
funtribution of $2500, offered them as a part 
ithe money raised by means of the ‘‘ Charity 
fal.” Their reason, as given, is, that ‘it 
Nould be inconsistent to accept means for the 


Sipport of the work which the Church has 


ny us to do in its name and under its direc- 
M, which the Church itself could not 


ccept,”’ 


FRIEND’S REVIEW. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Our Quaker testimony against judicial swear- 
ing has lately received striking confirmation 
from a quarter whence, perhaps, we should 
hardly have expected it. Sir John Mellor has 
issued a little pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Suggestions 
on Oaths,” and therein expresses his conviction 
that ‘* the existing want of reverence and awe 
rightfully attaching to the name of God is main- 
ly due to the frequent and profane use of oaths ;’’ 
and he goes on to say that, ‘‘ profoundly con- 
vinced by a long course of judicial experience of 
the general worthlessness of oaths. . . . . I have 
become an advocate for the abolition of oaths 
as a test of truth; but I would retain the pun- 
ishment for false declaration, wherever at pres- 
ent the law prescribes a penalty for a false oath.”” 
Surely such weighty testimony as this—taken 
together with recent lamentadle occurrences in 
the British Parliament—must convince all se- 
riously-minded people that the time is near for 
abolishing a system that is not only opposed 
to the plain comm nds of Christ, but is so pal- 
pably injurious to the interests of true religion. 


The Bishop of Nismes, in the south of 
France, has (we understand) addressed to his 
flock a pastoral letter couched in terms of 
earnest plain-speaking against the faults of the 
age. Would that more Prelates would follow 
such a worthy example! He enters his protest 
against the easy-going religion of the present 
day, which does not forbid its followers from 
the pursuit of unworthy pleasures and vices. 
‘¢ Under the cloak of piety” they ‘ rush after 
every worldly amusement and gratify to the full 
their luxurious tastes.” The Bishop complains 
of the extreme lengths to which fashion and 
luxury are carried, of the banefulness of works 
of fiction, and of the immorality and licentious- 
ness of the drama. He states that people read 
books in which the principles of morality are 
set at nought; they go also to theatres where 
holy things are turned into ridicule, and they 
are apparently blind to the inconsistency of 
their conduct. Such is the force of exaraple and 
custom. He implores Christians to shun ‘‘ the 
poisoned atmosphere which blunts their moral 
s:nse.’’ Yes, it is this insidious and almost 
unnoticed blunting of the moral sense that 
has to be serious!y regarded by each one of 
us in judging of the expediency of various forms 
of recreation. 


Whilst all eyes are straining to watch the 
progress of General Gordon, who has under- 
taken the hazardous but noble attempt to medi- 
ate between the contending parties in the 
Soudan, and to save, if possible, thousands of 
lives that are in imminent peril, it is no small 
consolation and support to know that the 
General is a man who heartily believes in the 
power of prayer. When he was about to start 
for the Soudan he wrote the following touch- 
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; ; : ; For Friends’ Review 

ingly instructive note to Canon Wilberforce, | i . change 
asking the prayers of a small circle of friends : Shall ~™" whentinanad Shenae a ny York 
‘«T would rather have the prayers of that little : 








The poi 
company gathered at your house to-day than [| Our forefathers in the truth have left y,mpirred to 
would have the wealth of the Soudan placed at example more emphatically worthy of our aagmiotity, 2 


my disposal. Pray for me that I may have | fully guarding and keeping up, than the jsion of 
humility and the guidance of God, and that all in which through all these years decisions hag Truly thi 


spirit of murmuring may be rebuked in me.”’| been reached in transacting Church and pgp) one th: 
We have just received letters from some of | ciplinary matters, namely, for the Clerk seriogy How de 
our Friends in Madagascar, bringing intelli-|ly and conscientiously to take the sense quote to Spi 
gence from the Capital down to 11th of Twelfth | the meeting, without resort to the mode cay there 
month. They write from a Sanatorium, or|tomary among other religious bodies of coud well g 
House of Rest, at Ankeramadinika, a village'ing voices and being governed by majorities 
at the edge of the forest, about thirty miles | A sweet yielding one to another and showiggmiotester, » 
due east from Antananarivo. The house was due respect to those who are elders in the’Truth 
not quite finished on their arrival ;—being for}and so maintaining blessed unity. if a 
some days without a stair-case, so that they| matter was not fully united with, to defer 
lived on the ground-floor ; without whitewash | till such time that a unanimous decision shoul 
on the walls or ceiling. The fire-places had: be reached. 
no grates inserted, but that ‘‘does not much A prophet of old says, He that belie 
matter, as we get logs from the adjoining forest shall not make haste. From which I thinky 
and burn them in primitive style.” The cor-| may learn that nothing which is really worl nt, how 
onation of the Queen on the 23rd of Eleventh saving, is lost by patiently allowing it to abidfl™y that 1 
month had been attended by an immense con- | its time. [think it will be a sad day for thither, a 1 
course of people, ‘‘ probably 40,000.” It was | Society of Friends when this manner of deci practice 
truly remarkable for the order that seems tojing questions in our meetings for Disciplinelim If we se 
have prevailed over so vast an assembly, stand- | and church matters, shall be a ¢hing of the pasf yproper, 
ing for many hours under a hot sun. The! [ have at different times heard, and seen statelliie what j 
great plain was marked out for the various ments, that the other mode of arriving at deciliias wisel 
tribal and political sections of the population, | sions te practiced in some meetings of Friendsiirasion, 
and up and down the open ways which in! and that the practice is gaining ground. I alwayiially ex; 
every-direction intersected the gathering were! received these statements with some grains mms evider 
stationed little groups of ‘‘ doctors,’’ or medi- allowance, thinking that perhaps some circummiupils. 
cal students, provided with restoratives in case | stances that had occurred were made more ofl: pleas 
of need, and with assistants to fetch supplies | than was necessary. But my eyes were openedito had 
of water. Each of these medical posts was at a recent monthly meeting by a circumstancgsent, tl 
distinguished by a flag with a red cross upon| of which I was an eye and ear witness. troub 
it, and the elder students were designated by | matter was before the meeting that was assenteglih joys 
a similar badge worn on their clothes. The | to by several voices. One elderly Fret { appro 
Vazaha (foreigners) were courteously treated, | made objection to it on the ground that it wiliise rew 
and several of them invited to take seats near | jn conflict with well known and well establisiiiiad mad 
the Queen. The scholars from all the princi- | ed order in our Society. The clerk remarke battract 
pal schools, were decked out and armed as} that as the meeting was not united, he did ne Lsee 1 
soldiers, led by their (native) teachers. It is! see how we could proceed with it. A Frien@ildren 
to be feared that it is the policy of the rulers| arose and addressed the meeting as follows da fest 
“*to lay hold of the schools (and possibly even| The Clerk need feel under no embarrassmeliiiis, if 
‘of the church) which the energy and means whatever, for the time was gone by when at at extr 
of the missionary societies have founded... . . elderly Friends could control the actions O@imply t 
and use them for political and military pur- meetings and prevent matters from gol to th 
poses.’? We are glad to know that the mis- through them. ‘That in the meetings of Newlin the s¢ 
sionaries are alive to this difficult subject, and | York Yearly Meeting, majorities ruled ang Now 
have it under anxious consideration. Four| decisions were reached by m: jorities, not b nuld c 
hundred school-girls (half of them being from unity. That in the Yearly Meeting itself CommiRon arr 
the school at Faravohitra) formed a pretty! clusions were thus reached, and then he citegir pre 
procession to meet the Queen, and escorted | the following. When our present Disciplins ¢ hild v 
her with singing and flowers down to the | the appointment of elders, was adopted in 1879giupils, 
plain. On the following day the young Queen! Friend’ from England was present and eve 
presided at a crowded banquet in the palace, | not allowed to speak his mind. Also, . wn 
and a limited number of tickets were issued to} about twenty of our own elders and influential boney. 
the foreign residents. There were 0 in-| members spoke in opposition to it. = eter 
toxicants on the table, and it appears to have| there were many voices heard in favor 0 ta wcess 
been a successful social gathering. change, the Clerk took these many VOICES “HMe bes 


2.8 . corded ote } 
London, Second mo, 19th, 1884. the decision of the meeting, and so re j 
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change in the Discipline as the action of 


a »y York Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

The point in the Monthly Meeting above 
t usqmmerred to was carried by the voice of the 
Ir cargmpajority’, and recorded by the Clerk as the 
ie ision of the meeting. a 
1S ha Truly this is a move in the wrong direction | 







































one that I truly grieve over. 

How desirable that Friends should look 
me to spiritual than to numerical strength. 
y there be a rallying around our ancient 
i well grounded testimonies. 

Jacogs D. BELL. 
Rochester, N. Y., Second mo, 25th, 1884. 
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For Friend's Review, 


REWARDS IN FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 





This subject was brought up at a recent 
mference of teachers, without enough time 
voted to it for a full discussion. It was evi- 
it, however, that there was a prevalent feel- 
y that rewards are not an unmixed good— 
her, a necessary evil, to be abolished as far | 
s practicable. 

If we separate the various kinds into proper, 
proper, and debatable, it may be easier to 
what is right for each of our schools. As 
wisely remarked on the above mentioned 
casion, one kind is always right,—the cor- 
lly expressed kindness of the teacher, and 
sevident approval of all right effurt in his 
wis. The affectionate greeting each week, 
it pleased welcome on the return of a child 
bohad been kept away, the inquiry for the 
bent, the call at the pupils’ homes when there 
troubles there; the ready sympathy in child- 
bjoys and sorrows, the quiet smile or word 
l approval at any resistance to temptation, — 
wse rewards, we all wish should be increased 
Mi made universal. And they are powerful 
battracting young hearts. 

lsee no objection, especially in schools for 
hildren who have but little indulgence at home, 
ba festival now and then, nor to Christmas 
lis, if they are kept within due bounds with- 
uit extravagant outlay or display. ‘These are 
mply the expressions of kindliness from teach- 
Ss totheir classes, and promote a family feeling 
Nthe school. 

Now for the rewards which are injurious. I 
wuld class as such those which excite an emula 
mt among the pupils, not to faithfulness but 
t precedence; as rewards offered to the 
hild who brings the largest number of new 
nils, or commits the greatest number of Bi- 
* Verses to memory; or any public com- 
Mdation of the class contributing the most 
prey. The abilities and opportunities of the 
“erent children being very unequal, their 
“cess IS not a measure of their endeavors, and 


he bestowal of these rewards is liable to pro- 
te jealousies, 


| 
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Now we have left as debatable, the various 
rewards for prompt and uninterrupted attend- 
ance, and for the perfect preparation of as- 
signed lessons. 

These are allowable, if the good results ap- 
pear to out-balance the evil. But if they are 
not needed a school is better without them. It 
has been suggested that they should be con- 
fined to small children, and those classes of 
larger ones who are so untrained morally, that 
they hardly have a sense of duty or of need of 
help, and can only be attracted by the hope of 
material reward. Of course, a faithful teacher 
should be able, in most cases, to train them out 
of this state in a moderate length of time. 

The least objectionable system of rewards ap- 
pears to be cards, given for each day’s punctual 
attendance with good behavior; a certain 
number of these cards entitling to a gift. Per- 
haps a deduction should be made from the 
credits, for each absence without sufficient 
reason. 

There are objections to a reward offered only 
to those who are present every week and re- 
cite perfectly every text: firstly, because when 
a pupil has failed once the whole stimulus is 
withdrawn. I heard a teacher speak of this dif- 
ficulty lately. In the school of which she is a 
member, a reward was offered to those who 
knew all the texts perfectly, word for word. 
The untrained boys in her class, with their ut- 
most efforts hardly coudd reach such perfection ; 
and having failed once, they thought it hardly 
worth while to try. A second reason against a 
reward to those who are present every day, is 
that it is sometimes (though not often) a mani- 
fest duty to stay away. Suppose a girl’s mother 
is sick, and needs her to take care of a fretful 
baby, is there not more Christian self-denial 
as well as filial duty in staying than going to 
school ? 

We should be careful to do nothing to de- 
tract from attention to purents’ wishes, in 
which many of our young factory workers are 
sadly deficient. 

A teacher should inquire into causes of ab- 
sence, and commend, counsel, persuade, with 
judgment, bearing in mind that the aim of 
his work is not to build up a large school 
merely, but to help as many as possible to live 
faithful Christian lives. 

It is better to have six pupils habitually at- 
tending, and honestly trying to learn their 
duty and to be strengthened to do it, than to 
have a class of ten present every day in the 
term for the sake of a gift to be earned thereby, 
and careless about the more enduring good to 
their souls. M. H. G. 


= 


THE more we sit at His feet and watch to 
see what He has to say to us, the more we 
shall have to tell to others. He does not send 
us out with sealed despatches. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. and Lake Nyassa. Thus far, 


the Africy 
Trading Company’s steamers and agents ly 
Notes on Arrica.—Africa just now attracts|only furthered missions and an_honon 


the attention of the civilized world. Nor is| traffic. By such agencies is a highway by 






















































this interest confined to the Egyptian Soudan, | prepared for our King. outgrow! 
a Moslem fanatic and his following, and| One of the most hopeful signs of the tindillyencefor 
British-Egyptian politics and arms, in the) in South Africa is the missionary activity bemmmyodern 
heart of which, to-day, stands a solitary Chris- |awakened in the Native Church. This js iving to 
tian man of faith, ability, experience, and | result long waited for, with but feeble respondillaich nar 
courage, trusted by a great nation and /thus far, and yet with enough to awaken grills follow 
by Atrican chiefs. There are more peaceful | hopes of future possibilities. Lovedale, Blythy map of 
fields and alluring sights. One of them is in | wood, Maritzburg, Adams, Kuruman, are bris notice f 
Upper Egypt, on the same wondrous Nile, |ing forward young men from whose ranksilmiher, A 
where a Presbyterian missionary, on his errand | missionary force will be levied that will dil archde 
of peace and good will, finds the people so| good work for the regeneration of Africa, [, char: 
eager to hear his message as to have scarcely| On the West Coast, the missionaries of timvould c 
time to eat his meals. During a tour of six| American Board are moving forward frog tis han 
weeks’ continuance, Dr. Hogg preached fifty| Baijundo to Bihi, with the full consent qmrho in 
times, in eleven districts, to audiences ranging King Kwikwi. This, for a long time, igmated sl 
from seventy to four hundred. In some in-| would not permit, but now, not only smmgiven « 
stances, whole villages, in the open air, under | « go,” but ‘we will help you to build.” only it 
the full moon’s rays, listened intently to the} ‘The mission is in good health, and novgmailture 
Gospel of salvation. Well might the mission- | far master of the situation as to begin to} 
ary exclaim: ‘‘ My life’s day-dream is realized aggressive. Probably, next after the Egypt 
at last!" For a time it is likely that Gospel Soudan in general interest comes the Conga 
work will be disturbed by military operations | with Mr. Stanley leading off into the interi 
now pending. Events thicken on this mighty stream. Trig The 
South of the scene of strife, in the Central Lake | is already flowing ia and out, and, alas! ardet pated 
region, the ambassadors of the Prince of Peace |spirits go with cotton; not, however, by th tly } 
are greatly encouraged, especially around Lake | favor of the International Association. Kisgm ty ) 
Nyassa, where the Free Church of Scotland is | Leopold, fertile in resources, and determined to the 
prosecuting a noble work. The loss of Mr.| purpose, is proving one of Africa’s greategm tice 
James Stewart, a Christian engineer, who, after | benefactors. Without his open purse andro substa 
many years of service in India, was appointed | aid, this highway of African nations must ha vell 
missionary engineer, and built the road around | long remained sealed to the world. It ism trator 
the Shire Rapids, explored Lake Nyassa, built | said that General Gordon, when sent to Egypi memb 
missionary houses, and was, at the time of his| was about to undertake the reorganization ( haw, a 
death, engaged on the Stevenson road, be- |affairs on the Congo, and to push into the img © art 
tween Nyassa and Tanganyika, is deeply felt. | terior, if possible, to assail the slave trade aa 
This great undertaking—in its full extent two | its central sources of supply, and witha from “2m 






hundred and ten miles long—he had carried | adequate to meet the fierce tribes which ma 
through about fifty miles when he was stricken | Stanley’s descent of the river so perilous. 1 
down by fever. Mission work follows closely | opening of the Congo has thus far been favori) 
on the heels of this enterprise. The Free |to the missions of the English Baptists and i 
Church has been able to draw some capital | Livingstonia Inland Society. De Brassa’sva 
help from Lovedale, ‘the busiest industrial | scheme seems to have vanished in thin air, 
school on Mission ground.” A British Consul, | witted by the alertness and vigor of Mr. Stan 
accredited to the kings and chiefs of Central |ley and his backers. Mr. Stanley himself 
Africa, has been sent out to this same region, | last accounts, was exploring amongst the 
and an engineer to take the place of Mr. | most interminable water ways and innumerd 
Stewart is under appointment. There is! peoples above ‘Stanley Pool.”’ 

special activity in the slave trade, which is} Along the Niger a recent map marks a dot 
still able to elude the utmost vigilance, both | en stations occupied by the Church Mission: 
within the coast ranges and beyond, though Society —a Bishopric fully manned by the 1 
signally interfered with by missionary occupa tives of the country. It is noticeable how! 


















tion. Baffled at one point, it takes another | great movements in Africa follow the magni] 
outlet. cent river courses, the Nile, the Zambisl, : By 
Captain Hare has launched a steel life boat | Coausa, the Congo, the Niger, and the Ogowell An 
on Lake Tanganyika, which was transported and how conspicuous, just now, are these "Gi blo 
g we ’ 7 I i Pp! J 2 
over land from Zanzibar ; this floats the name | men, General Gordon and Mr. Stanley. “3% bar 
. 2 ' . ° {100% 
of ‘*Morning Star.’’ The ‘‘Good News”’ | their lives be long spared, and may the na F. 
8 g spa 






steam vessel is perhaps afloat by this time also, | they represent, so guiltily associated with 
having been taken in by way of the Zambisi rica’s wrongs in the past, be foremost in {aX 
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»o this dark continent such reparation as the RURAL. 
spel and a Christian civilization carries —_ 

with it. How To Destroy THE CABBAGE Worm.—A 
Bearing upon this whole work, at once an correspondent of the Fruét Recorder, writing from 
outgrowth of missions in the past and a helper Port Huron, Michigan, says that he commenced 
wath, is Mr. Cust’s new book on thel®**"<* of experiments for the purpose of dis- 
hencelortn, : — ; ©! covering something that would kill the worms 
Modern Languages of Africa... . It IS gratl-| and yet not be poisonous to human beings, and 
fying to find African scholars associated with | finally found that a solution of common alum, 
sch names as Krapf, Moffat, Grant, and others, | made by dissolving one pound of alum in three 

P y dissolving one pound 

follows: ‘‘ From the Niger came a language- | gallons of rain water, would kill the worms. 

map of the Basin of the Niger, and a linguistic His mode of proceeding was to dissolve bo 
notice from the pens of Bishop Samuel Crow- | 2!um in a small quantity of water by heating the 
er, Archdeacon Dandeson Crowther, and water, and then add sufficient water to make the 


whole three gallons. When this was cold he put 
Archdeacon Johnson, all pure negroes, of such| it into a common watering pot having a rose 


a character of precision and intelligence, aS} spout, and sprinkled his cabbage and cauliflower 
yould cause any unprejudiced reader to lift up| plants, keeping up this sprinkling as long as any 
his hands in praise\ to our Heavenly Father, | of the insects were about, from the time that the 
sho in the first and second generations of lib-| White butterfly began to lay her eggs. He says 
ited slaves has permitted such evidence to be - ~ he ed je = suliftc Se ae ot 
given of the intellect of the Negro Race, if thus kept his cabbage an eames msi a permctty 


» hh h d . | clean, 
oly it has the advantage of sympathetic) He also tried the alum solution on his currant 


culture.” — Christian Union. bushes, and with equally successful results, and 
ein eee recommends it for washing the trunks of youn 
Bor Biicade’ Review. fruit trees, for the reason that it is a cheap, ef- 
WHY NOT ARBITRATE ? fectual and non-poisonous insecticide, acting in- 
wisi stantaneously on the worm or caterpillar by means 
The judicial decisions in case of the dis- of its astringency and so contracting their tissues 
uted rights of property in White Lick Quar-| ‘hat they cannot breathe. 


trly Meeting, Indiana, and Westlake Quar-}| Fruits In KansAs.—A correspondent, under 
ily Meeting, Canada, being contrary the one} date of August 6th, from Chanute, Kan., writes, 
to the other, show the uncertainty of obtaining | “ ! have been in Kansas five years, three years 
justice in law, the cases in question being in where I now am, and have in that time raised five 
ubstance the same. Why do not churches, as good crops of strawberries and got about as much 


a ase | again per quart as I could get in the Ohio valley. 
well as individuals, refer such cases to arbi-| | have on my grounds all of the leading varieties, 


tation? Friends, especially, require their|/old and new, including James Vick'’s Jersey 
members to arbitrate, rather than to go to|Queen, Manchester, etc. Peaches seldom fail 
aw, and the Church is crying loudly to nations | here." —Gardeners’ Monthly. 

to arbitrate international differences instead of} How to Use MANURE.—In a former commu- 
fsorting to war. Then let her set the good | nication I recommended, as the proper applica- 
«ample for her members and all men to|tion of manure, surface and plowed under. My 
follow, by taking the more peaceable and less reason for this was that vegetation might teed on 
hazardous way of arbitration rather than law. | it with the two systems of roots, coronal and ger- 
It is much icss expensive, surer to secure minal, upper and lower. There is another very 


ati : ‘tein, i, | Qreat advantage accruing from it; that is, ina 
listice to doth parties, and more Christian in| Gry time the keeping of the earth loose. I treated 


lsspirit. ‘There is no good reason why it is| my main garden in this way, and throughout the 
hot as practicable for churches as for individuals. | disastrous drouth we have had it has worked like 
let the two parties choose arbitrators—holy, | an ash bank. Gardens about me became so hard 
devout, Christian men—from other churches, | that a spade would not enter them. I kept up 
and let them hear the evidence on both sides, | the cultivation of this garden throughout the 
which such men would do impartially, and let | drouth. Quick growth is what is required for 


the . . s : -. | crisp, tender vegetables. Well rotted manure 
parties bind themselves /ovingdy to submit | promotes it. Manure plowed under attracts the 


- their decision. Those who will not submit | roots downward. Herein is a very decided ad- 
‘such a Christian course show the weakness| vantage. There is abundant natural fertility 
d their cause. JostaH Diiton. | deeply incorporated inthe earth. We should aim 
Albion, Towa. to reach it. From not working to that end, and 
T ee ee \from not plowing deep, this buried treasure is 
_4HANK God for the word ‘‘cleanseth us,’’ | often lost. 
swho have sinned and want to be cleansed. | Mr, Henry Stewart informs us that it is impos- 
And you have to do with Him who shed His’ sible to really exhaust the soil. He writes: “ The 
lod for your cleansing, who His own self Sl is inexhaustible. We might as well hope to 
¢ your sins in His own body on the tree.— pump the ocean dry, or to reduce atmospheric 
FR. Havergal | Space to a vacuum, as to wholly exhaust the soil. 
F One acre of soil eighteen inches deep weighs eight 
C =e million pounds. This soil contains, at a moderate 
*REAT peace have they that love Thy law. esiimate, twelve thousand pounds, or six tons of 


— —-- 
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is. 

phosphoric acid, ten thousand pounds of nitrogen, | greatest experience, and who have been attested 
and —_ eee to eighty thousand pounds as endowed with the clearest judgment, ought to 
potash, If no organic matter were ever to be ‘have more weight than others less gifted ted 
added to the soil in the shape of manure or waste | : ; : = 
from crops or weeds, the land might be cultivated | qualified. It is often a delicate matter for a clerk 
for centuries before it would be exhausted eighteen | to estimate and act upon such differences, But j 
inches deep. So that ‘exhaustion of the soil’ is @ | has in its favor, not only the continuity ofall prec. 
term used in a comparative sense wholly, and is| eaents in the Society of Friends, but also entire 
not an absolute or possible conception. | a 

Now, to induce roots to penetrate deeply is to reasonableness, It is quite a different case from 
bring immense stores of valuable nutriment to the | that of the adjustment, in secular transactions, of 
plants. The length to which roots extend is sur-| jndividual claims and rights. Church business's 
prising. Powerful manure stimulates them to |not individual in its aims and ends; it is ( 
vastly augmented penetrative force. The coronal, | as aii be) tt is afin Gad 
or surface roots must be provided for. They are | USht always to be) the work of the Lord. Every 
greedy scavengers. Manure spread upon the sur- | question is as to what is most in accordance with 
face subserves another very valuable purpose. If | the mind of Christ.” Only if it were known 
plentiful it keeps the earth moister by arresting | and could be understood that all who, as mem. 
the ascent of the earth moisture. There is always lb 1 deel bled for its bud 
capillary attraction at work, that is, the ascension | P¢FS OF 2 Church, are assembled’ for its business, are 
of moisture from below the surface to the surface. | of equal religious knowledge, judgment, and for. 
Now, any obstacle which checks it holds the moist | getfulness of self, would it be fitting that they 


ure. This is clearly shown by the damp under} hould have equal voices; so that questions in 
surface of stones lying on top of the ground. id tal 

Manure, when abundant, acts in the same way. | the church should be decided by majorities, If 
Again, the rich elements permeating the soil are | this can ever be the case among Friends, it may 
ever escaping into the air. They can beretained, | be in the meetings of Representatives ; who are 


as we have shown, with earth moisture. This is | appointed in proportionate numbers from lower 
important, for their arrested progress is so much | 
Yet even here the accepted 


food for vegetation. This principle of arrest is a|'° higher Meetings. — 
leading feature in shading ground.—Rusticus, in | principle among Friends has always been, to set 
Gardeners’ Monthly. | aside or postpone any new action proposed, unless 
‘there is substantial unity obtained upon it, As 
John Pease once expressed it in regard to London 
| Yearly Meeting: “ When we find we cannot 
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—————— | unite upon a measure brought forward, we wait, 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 15, 1884. | and do not act until we get down to something 


that we can unite upon,” 

Paul's words to the Ephesian church may be 
administration of church affairs, was and is no| again commended; as perhaps rather especially 
part of the organic constitution of the Society of | appropriate to Friends at the present time. May 
Friends, Our friend J. D. Bell is right in his} we indeed everywhere give prayerful “ diligence 


Statement to this effect, in a letter appearing in|to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
our present number. | peace,” 


Infallibility cannot be claimed by any body of | f the 
Christians, any more than it can by individuals. SEVERAL PAGES of the last nears 
The aim and ideal of meetings for church busi- Christian Worker are filled with accounts “from 
ness, as well as of those for worship, amongst | the field,” of evangelistic and revival work among 
Friends, is expressed in the words of George Fox: | Friends within the limits of eight Yearly Meet 


GOVERNMENT by numerical majorities, in the 


—————-+o~ 


“ Hold all your meetings in the power of the| 
Lord.” When this ideal is fully or nearly attain- 
ed, it accords with the exhortation of Paul to the 
Ephesians :* “with all lowliness and meekness, | 
with long-suffering, forbearing one another in 
love; giving diligence to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” (R. V.) In the 
Revised Version, there is an emphasis gained in | 
the use of the expression, “ giving diligence ” to- 
wards the maintenance of unity, It should, along | 
with love or “charity” (I Cor. xiii.), be an ex-| 
press object of solicitude and labor in the church, 

If all those assembled cannot see eye to eye 
upon a matter, surely those who have had the! 





*Ephes. iv. 2, 3. 


ings. We rejoice to believe that much of this 
work is blessed of the Lord, as upon the one 
foundation, “which is Jesus Christ.” We pray 
that, as what is built comes to be made mani- 
fest, “being revealed by fire” (I Cor. iii, 12) 
it will all abide, with full reward to those who 
labor init. Far from wishing to discourage te 
vival work, we would most heartily adopt the 
words of Moses, “ Would God that all the Lord's 
people were prophets, and that the Lord would 
put His Spirit upon them !” 

Editorially, the Christian Worker refers thus 0 
the success of the work at the present time: 


“We account for this by the fact that there 
now an almost universal unity amongst us no 
the main points of doctrines and the meth 


————— 
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. — | 
ysed, and the preaching of Christ as able and 
willing to save to the u¢/ermost.” 

Glad as we should be to recognize such “al-| 
most universal unity” amongst Friends, some 
things both North and West mar the picture. In 
he same number of the Worker, one letter shows 
hat entire unity is not present among the active 
yachers. A correspondent writes thus from 
Bangor, Iowa : 

“The teachings of our dear brother were grand | 
and glorious. Sanctification, or perfect love, was 
aught with such clearness that many were con- 
yinced and accepted the doctrine. The ordi- 
tances have been taught amongst our people to 
hat extent that many minds. have become unset 
led, and there have been some of our young con- | 
yerts who even complied‘ with the ordinance oe) 
yater baptism. The teaching of our brother was | 
clear that it has set the minds of many at rest 
oa subject that has been a source of great per- | 
plexity heretofore. So clear and powerful were his 
achings on this subject that some who oppose 
him have even sent to other States to try to get 
men with ability to set aside his teaching. Many 
hearts overflow with love and gratitude to the 
God of all grace for the wonderful work which 
has been wrought in our midst.” 


In regard to such teaching (of the ordinances) as 
ahindrance to evangelistic work, if we should be 
reminded of Galatians, v. 12, it is assuredly from 
no want of charity, but only in a warm zeal for 
the true welfare of the church. We long for the 
kind of unity and strength that characterized the 
tally days of the Society of Friends. Much as 
these are spoken of, it does appear that many of | 
ourmembers do not yet appreciate all of the ele- 
ments of their wonderful power. It was not in 
methods; far less was it in ordinances; it was in 
dependence on “Jesus only,” for baptism, for 
guidance, for a// things. 

May the revival work among Friends go on 
with increasing strength; and may those who are 
engaged in it be willing to listen with candor and | 
brotherly kindness to those who, from a different 
Sandpoint, are able to perceive elements of weak- 
tess, the danger connected with which they see 
only the more clearly, and lament with the more 
keeling, because of their intense desire for the real | 
and lasting prosperity of the work, 





_ - 


HARVARD UNIVERsITY has taken the lead in a 
Movement to regulate athletic sports in and be-| 
Wween colleges ; and Princeton College joins with 
tm the effort. President McCosh, of Princeton, | 
lately spoke as follows : 


“We wish to retain and encourage manly 
‘Ports, but we wish to keep them in subordination | 
‘othe higher ends of a college. I wish it to be. 
nown everywhere that we are willing to join any | 
wher colleges, larger or smaller, in laying re- | 





— On excesses. This is all we wish. But 
~~ ‘sa college secret here which I wish to let. 
“¢ public know. It is alleged that, in the choice 
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of a college, the children are apt to rule the pa- 


| rents, instead of the parents the children; and 


that certain boys will favor the college which 
allows them the most sport. Any man of common 
shrewdness will see how colleges might be un- 
willing to lay restraint on games. If the colleges 


| do not agree the public will have to take it up. 


Parents may come to see that they have to face 
the question, and not leave it to the gymnast 
officers and students. If college after college 
objects to every kind of union, I may address 
fathers and mothers on the subject and let them 
decide. Some colleges seem to be laying down 
the principle that no restraints whatever should 
be laid on young men, say of sixteen or eighteen. 
Do parents wish this ?” 


It is interesting to observe this action of great 
leading educational institutions at the present 
time, not only because the measures proposed are 
right and important, but because they show a 
partial reaction from the disposition to abandon 
altogether the parental relation, once understood 
to exist between colleges and their students. How 
best to carry out that relation is, it is true, a not 
yet fully solved problem. Amherst College has 
contributed valuable experience towards this in 
its establishment of a self-governing organization 
among the students. Self-government is, at last, 
the only satisfactory government; all restraint 
from without must be but adjuvant, or temporarily 
substituted for self-control. To train students in 
this, is one of the prime uses of a college course, 
as a part of the formation of character; the de- 
velopment, not of a book-worm, nor of a labora- 
tory expert, but of a man. Yet the reserve of a 
possible restraint from above, in the college au- 
thority, is recognized in the presiding office of the 
Students’ Court at Amherst being vested in the 


| President of the College, with veto power over its 


decisions. In such a: sense at least, of authority 
maintaining control through love, it would appear 
that something like the “sword of the magis- 
trate ” still has place in even the largest, as well 
as in the smallest centres of instruction. There, 
as well as in the State, ‘“‘the powers that be are 
ordained of God.” 


_ 


THE SUGGESTION made by Josiah Dillon, that 


| churches as well as individuals might substitute 


arbitration for litigation upon all their differences, 
and that this would be especially appropriate on 


| the part of Friends, has much in its favor. 


One practical difficulty only appears, to our 
view, in its way. Excellent as is the theory of 
arbitration, the success with which it is carried out 
depends much upon the manner in which the 
arbitrators are appointed. Usage, in some places, 
allows this to be done in such a way as to make 
the decision to be expected almost a foregone 
conclusion; requiring legal action afterwards to 
make a full settlement of the case. 
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Supposing that, in a Monthly, Quarterly or| 
Yearly Meeting, unity has been so interrupted as | 
to make separation complete or imminent ; might | 
there not be, instead of arbitration, amicable nego- 
tiation in regard to the points of difference? If | 
there should have to be two meetings instead of 
one, it would seem that property questions at| 
least might be thus disposed of ; avoiding part of | 
what seems to have no other so fitting name as} 
the “scandal” of different members of the same | 
professing church of Christ going to law against | 
each other. 


| 
| 





DIED 
SMITH.—At Richmond, Ind., Second mo, 15th, | 
Mary Smith, aged 89 years. | 
She passed away as quietly as an infant falling | 
asleep. This dear one, though for years an iuvalid, | 
not able to leave her home, bore with patient| 
submission all her afflictions, and during her last | 
illness of seven weeks’ duration often expressed | 
a desire to depart; though praying that her | 
patience might hold out to the end. Her desire | 
to see her absent children was gratified, all of her | 
living children being present at her bedside. | 
BALDERSTON.—At her home, Colora, Cecil | 
county, Maryland, on the roth ult., Catharine! 
Canby Balderston, wife of Lloyd Balderston, in| 
the 65th year of her age; a valued member of | 
New Garden Monthly Meeting. 
This dear Friend submitted at an early period 
to the restraining influence of Divine grace. 
When quite young, she filled a position as teacher | 
in Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, to the 
satistaction of her employers and punils, and, as 
she maintained her devoted consistency through 
life, was frequently called upon to act a part in| 
the concerns of the church. Asa wife and mother, | 
she was a bright example of loving, cheerful, self- 
sacrificing diligence ; and her sympathetic tender- 
ness made her quick to respond to the call of 
sickness and distress among her neighbors. 
During her last illness physical weakness pre- | 
cluded much conversation, but it was evident the 
clothing of her spirit was peace. The humility, 
that characterized her life was conspicuous during 
all her sickness, and her sufferings were borne 
with Christian submission, Believing that she has 
realized the blessing pronounced upon the pure in! 
heart, her bereaved family and friends have, in| 
the many precious memories of her devo‘ed life, 
incentives not only to diligence and virtue, but to 
an abiding faith in the dear Son of God. 


BEDELL.—On the 7th of Sixth mo, 1883, at 
the residence of his son, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Lewis Bedell, aged 78 years lacking two days, 

He was a member of Poughkeepsie Monthly 
Meeting, and had been for the last forty- 
five years of his lite a minister of the Gospel, ' 
giving continued testimony that the precious 
blood of the Lord Jesus cleanses true believers 
from all sin, and inviting others in the love of the 
Gospel to come and partake of this salvation, 

His illness was short, but borne with Christian 
fortitude and resignation, On being asked a short 
time before his death if he was ready for the 
change, he replied, “ It is a great thing to say we 
are ready, but I have prayed to my Saviour to 
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show me if there is anything in the way, and| 
see nothing. I am ready ; my day’s work is done" 
. After committing his family to the Saviour ly 
loved and had so long tried to serve, he som, 
passed away without a sigh or struggle to be fy. 
ever with the Lord. 

COX.—On Tenth mo. 17th, 1883, at his hom 
in Charlottesville, Ind , Joel Cox, in the 78th yea 
of his age; a member of Walnut Ridge Monthly 
Meeting. 

A life-long member of our Society; firm an 
decided in his convictions, yet possessing in a 
eminent degree “charity for all, envy toward 
none” in the discussion of religious questions, 
without the bitterness of controversy. 

In 1869 he removed to the above-named plac, 
where he labored long and earnestly for th 
building up a meeting, which he lived to see «. 
tablished, owned and blessed by the Master of 
assemblies. He was in full sympathy with th 
evangelical work of the church, and his living 
testimonies to his religious experience and un. 
wavering faith in the Lord Jesus Christ were en. 
couraging to both old and young. In his daily 
walk and dealings with neighbors and the world 
at large he faithfully practiced the “ royal law of 
love,” “As ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye also to them.” We believe his work was 
done, and that he is gathered home as a shock of 
corn fully ripe into the heavenly garner. His las 
words, ‘All is well,” were a fit welcome to the 
Bridegroom, who when he came, found him ashe 
had long lived, his lamp trimmed and burning. 

Christian Worker please copy. 

FRANK.—Alice, wife of Steamboat Frank, 
died First mo. 28th, 1884; a member of Grand 
River Monthly Meeting of Friends, Camp Modoc, 
I. T.. Although she was sick for about five 
months she never complained of her sufferings, 
but often said she longed to go home to her Father 
in heaven, She had acceptably filled the station 
of an elder for the past year. 

GEORGE.—Betsey, wife of Long George, died 
Second mo. 21st, 1884. She was a memberof 


Grand River Monthly Meeting of Friends, Camp 


Modoc, I. T. She lived as a follower of the meek 


and lowly Jesus, and we believe she is now with 


Him. 

CLEINTON.—Amelia, wife of Samuel Clinton, 
died Third mo. 3d, 1884; a member of Grand 
River Monthly Meeting of Friends, Camp Modoc, 
I. T. She appeared to those who knew her to be 
a sincere Christian, : 

The three above-named died of consumption. 

Christian Worker please copy. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Frienps. By H. S. Newman. A Tract 
issued by the Leominster Tract Society, Eng: 
land. Price, halfpenny. al : 
This is a terse statement of the principal poi's 

which distinguish Friends from other Christian 

denominations, and has a special value as 
having been written by one who finds the ee 
anity he advocates meet successfully the spiritu : 
needs of the people, whether in Home or Foreig’ 
Missions. 


: s, 
THE TRUE SECRET OF OuR NATIONS PROGRES 
By W. G. HUBBARD. 
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CaPITAL PUNISHMENT. By W. G. HUvuBBARD. 

Columbus Printing Works. 1884. 

The first of these essays was read as an Ad- 
dress in Old Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, on 
he “ Fourth of July” of the Centennial year, 
1876. The other is a second edition of a pamphlet 
sme time since published. 

Both are very well written; full of telling facts, 
put together with judgment, and used in cogent 
arguments against War and Capital Punishment. 
Their wide circulation, and attentive reading by 
those not convinced of the truths set forth in them, 
is likely to do much good, 


§TRIKING PROVIDENCES AND TOUCHING INCI- 
pENTS. By Davip Tatum. Price 25 cents, 
Postage paid, 

This is a pamphlet of 92 pages, containing 
lively and interesting narratives of personal ex- 
perience’in the direct guidance of the Holy Spirit 
inthe ministry of the word; and of observation of 
the effects of intoxicating drinks in causing sin, 
crime, and misery in homes, with ruin of char- 
acter and of families. 

The well known probity and good judgment of 
the writer give added value to his testimony to 
the immediate suggestion to the mind by the 
Holy Spirit of thoughts and fitting messages to 
those who in faith look for and accep: such aid ; 
and that the Lord sends His servants to the right 
places and people and teaches them what to say. 

Address David Tatum, Alliancé, Ohio. 


Tue House THAT Rum Bui_t.—Thisis the title | 
of a new illustrated twenty-four page pamphlet 
just issued by the National Temperance Society, 
containing an illustrated poem by Dwight Spen- 
cer, after the style of “The House that Jack 
Built.” It has striking illustrations by Edward 
Carswell. After giving a picture of the “ House 
and the man,” it says: 

“This is the man all tattered and torn, 

Who goes to the gin-mill every morn, 

And owes his fall to taking a horn, 

And lives in the house that rum built.” 

It also pictures 


“The woman all forlorn, 

Who married the man of noble form.” 

Shows 

“The place, all lighted and warm, 

That tempted the man of noble form ;” 

And then goes on to describe 

“The workers, all neat and trim, 

Who took in hand this monster sin, 

And shut up the places that dealt in gin, 

Ard saved the man all tattered and torn.” &c 


J. N. Stearns, Publishing Agent, 58 Reade St., 
New York City. 


- 


THE British Government has offered the 
sttamer Alert to our Government for the use of 
the expedition about to sail for the relief of 
Lieut, Greely, now in the Arctic seas. The cour- 
lsyhas been thankfully acknowledged by the 
Jovernment, and the correspondence entered on 
the records of the House of Representatives by a 
inamimous vote, with the exception of the two 
Irish Anglophobists. 


ee 


OnE to-day is worth two to morrows.— Poor 
Richard. 


REVIEW. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


Lesson x11. 
CHRISTIAN DILIGENCE 


_ GoLcoen Text.—Be not weary in well doing. 
iii 13 


Third month 23d, 1884. 
II Thess. iii. 1—18 
It Thess 


The second epistle to the Thessalonians was 
written by Paul soon after the first, at Corinth; 
while Silas was still with him and Timothy. The 
former letter had not corrected all the mistakes 
the Thessalonian Christians were making about 
the coming of Christ. He enlarges his former 
teaching, gives thanks for their faith, love, and 
patience in persecution; points to a day of rest 
for them, and ot tribulation to those who troubled 
them, and when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven, punishing with everlasting destruc- 
tion those who obey not the gospe!, The day of 
the Lord was ”o¢ upon them, an apostasy would 
come first ; the “ man of sin” would be revealed ; 
something hindered his being then revealed, and 
this would be taken away. He prays for their 
comfort and establishment; asks their prayers 
for himself and the success of the preached word ; 
warns them against fanatical or disorderly walk- 
ing ; to work for their own support and to avoid 
dependence on others ; cites his own example in 
this respect; prays the Lord Jesus to give them 
peace; calls attention to his own handwriting in 
the last two verses as proof of the genuiness of 
the epistle. 


1. Finally, To conclude, the closing part of his 
letter. Brethren, pray for us. Either for Paul 
himself, or for him and his companions, Silas and 
Timothy. Believers should pray for ministers ; 
prayer for others is right and a duty; if Paul 
needed the prayers of his brethren, much more do 
ordinary Christians. That the word of the Lord 
may have free course (may run R.V.) and be 
glorified. Their prayer was to be that the 
preached word of the Lord might not be hin- 
dered from spreading, but might run—be carried 
out tw other districts, as the post was by couriers 
on the great military road which passed their 
city, or with the wings of the commerce by sea 
and land for which Thessalonica was noted, 
And be glorified, even as (also R. V.) tt ts with 
you. The word of the truth of the gospel was 
honored by its fruits in the holy lives of the Thes- 
salonians, and by their sounding it abroad ef- 
fectually. Paul almost personifies “the word of 
the Lord” here, as is also done in Acts xiii, 48; 
II Tim. ii. 9, and Heb. iv. 12 As Canon Cook 
well says: “In St. Paul’s conception, there is but 
a thin film between the word written, preached, 
concentrated in definite statements, and the living 


| word of God who is God.” 


2. Ana that we may be delivered from unrea- 
sonable and wicked (evil R. V.) men, for all 
men (R. V. omits men) have not faith, (or, mar- 
gin, the faith). He knew that he was appointed 
to afflictions, but asks prayer that he may be de- 
livered out of the hands of “ perverse” men, 
such as the Jews of Corinth. Acts xviii. 6,9, 12. 
Some men have not faith to receive the glad- 
tidings, they are hardened ; willingly unbelievers. 

3. But the Lord is faithful, Though men are 
perverse and unbelieving, the Lord Jesus is ever 
faithful, so that He is worthy to be trusted; He 
will defend and uphold you. Who shail stablish 
you, and keep you from evil. (And guard you 
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iid 
Srom the evil one. R. V.) He will not suffer you while here; and was no charge on the Thessa. 
to be tried beyond your power to bear it, but will lonians. 
establish you in the life of faith, patience and; 9g. Not because we have not power, (have not 
holiness, and deliver you from Satan and all his! ¢he right, R. V.) They had the right to be sup- 
powers. | ported by those among whom they labored in the 

g. And we have confidence in the Lord touching | gospel, and the converts should have cheerfully 
you, Of some converts he stood in doubt ; of the Ministered to their needs. But to make ourselves 
Thessalonians he fe]t assured that such was their | 4% ensample unto you, to follow us (that ye should 
steadfast Christian character, they would receive fate us. R.V.) Paul looked for the Lord's 
from the Lord grace to obey all his instructions, | Coming as much as they did or any can do now; 
That ye both do. Thatis, now do, And will do the he spent much time preaching and visiting ; he 
things which we command you. They would in had a right to be maintained while so engaged, 
the future also act as he bade them, for his com- , yet for example’s sake he lived by his own toil, 
mands were by the direct authority of the Holy, 40. Foreven when we were with you, this we 
Spirit. Paul's reliance was on the Lord, they ac-| Commanded you, that if any would not work, 
cepting and using His grace. neither should he eat. (Commanded you, If any 

5. And the Lord direct your hearts into the' will not work, neither let him eat. R. V.) Giving 
love of God. He prays the Lord Jesus that He food, clothes or money tothose who could work, but 
will by the Holy Spirit inspire and guide their will not. is ae charity Sa ager kind ; rn oe 
hearts so that they shall truly love God. zd, 12S; It is unchristian ; It mans 4 to the indus. 
into the patient waiting for Christ, (And into | ‘Ttous to use their means ee - Se 
the patience of Christ. R V.) They were to’ Pauper in his idleness, gaia oe a ca 
show through the Lord's imparted grace the same and wrongs the community, which should have 
patience as He did; to endure as He endured; to the benefit of his labor. 2 gi whi 
labor in all love and wait till the fruit appeared ;—| , ,77+ For we hear that t sae are some Wee 
not to be impatient and excited about His advent. | (hear of some that R. V.) Caaee Reet Ie & 

, orderly, working (that work R V.) not at all, 

0. Now we command you, brethren, in the put are busybodies, Paul heard, perhaps, through 
name of our Lord Fesus Christ. Paul speaks for | the bearers of the first epistle. They quit work, 
His Lord, with His authority, as fully inspired by c 


* Cnt did not devote themselves to religious service, 
His Spirit. Instead of lazy dependence, of mak- | depended on charity funds, but were busy med- 
ing the coming of Christ an excuse for laying, gjing with others’ affairs. 
aside the plain, practical duties which lay next to 12. Now them that are such we command and 


their hand, they were to show Christian diligence, ' ox hort by our (in the R. V.) Lord Fesus Christ, 


faithful till the Lord should come. Mow we com-' that with quietness they work, and eat their own 
mand you, brethren, in the name of our Lord jgyad. {nthe name of the Lord Jesus he com- 
Jesus Christ, Assured of their readiness to obey,’ mands under penalty, and lovingly exhorts, that 
he gives strict command in the authority he had setting to work quietly, with calm trust and dili- 


from the Lord Jesus. All rules and discipline gence they should earn their own living, and eat 
in the church have their only sanction from the bread won with honorable toil, not that of 
Him. That ye withdraw yourselves from every others, The Lord's coming should lead us to 
brother that walketh disorderly, and not after jive a practical, holy, busy, thorough-going life, so 
the tradition which he (they R.V.) recetved from as to be ready to give account up to the very last 
us, Paul had given instruction by word of mouth’ gay, Christianity is practical; tender where it is 
when he was with them how to conduct them- | needful sharp and stern when it is required. 
selves in daily duties. He had written the church 13. But ye, brethren, be not weary in well 
to “ warn” these unruly ones; now he bids them,  gojye, Do not be discouraged if some are slack 
not to expel such brothers as did not keep their | and abuse your charity, but persevere in all kinds 
ranks in doing right, but to be shy of them, not of doine well. ; 
treat them cordially, lest they and the world, 74 And if any man obey (obeyeth R, V.) not 
should think such careless persons approved. ‘our word by this epistle, note that man, ana that 
; 7 _ — os know — ye — to = .-¥ : ee oa no ee -_ _ Lng — 
imitate K. V.) us: for we behaved not ourselz ee ashamed, Mii 
disorderly among ee eee. Neither did oe a man, adae in his companionship, that he 
8 man's bread for nought, (neither did eat may see how unworthy is his course, may repent 
read for nought at any man’s hand, R. V.)' and do better. 
Paul and his companions had set anexample of| 75. (And R V.) Yet count him not as am 
honest independence, and they ought to imitate | enemy, but admonish him as a brother. a 
them and work, Preachers and teachers should minded in some things, yet still oe yee 
es ep oa own seme ae or their hearers | Christian faith in him, as a oe _ his 8 “l 
ow a Christian should live. ut wrought with | and try to bring him to follow the Lor 
labor and travail night and day, that we micht | things. : , 
not be chargeable to any of you: (But in labor; 16. Now the Lord of peace himself give yu 
and travail, working night and day, that we!| peace always (at all times R. V.) . all — 
might not burden any of you: R.V.) Pauland) (im all ways. R. V.) A closing blessing 4 
his helpers worked at their trades, hard, dili-| prayer that the Lord Jesus will give the peace of 
gently. — = day; so — all eee ore > ne wit ioe tiie com 
e diligent in their business, and work hard if | faithfully doing His will; in av : t 
needful. Ministers should not consider it beneath | peace with fellow-believers in a virtuous life S 
oo to — ms tate. Acts xviii. 3 os - —— a peace in leone ee 
aul worked at Thessalonica at tent-making. He| whether Christ appear or we at : 
also received some help from the Philippians in heaven, The Lord be with you all. May His 
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presence be ever felt in your souls, He caring for | classes of immoral persons, I believe the present 
you, upholding, protecting, perfecting you. i system of district schools, with its incompetent 
‘47. The salutation of (me R. V.) Paul with | and immoral teachers. together with the home in- 
mine own hand, which is the token in every | fluences which surround the pupils, have done but 
pistle. Paul's sight was probably net good, and | little toward elevating the people. These influ- 
his epistles were written at his dictation by an-/|ences collectively have incited a desire in the 
other. But at the close of each he took the pen minds of those whose faculties have been addled 
and wrote a few lines to prove that the epistle was | by a little learning, to steal and to commit other 
genuine, So J write. This is a specimen of my |crimes. The convict farms in this and adjacent 
handwriting. States will bear me out in these assertions. From 
18. The grace of our Lord Fesus Christ be\the observations I have taken while passing 
with you all. Amen. This prayer includes every | through some of these States, I think I shall not 
blessing flowing from our Lord's gracious favor. | be much mistaken by placing the number of con- 
The second epistle to the Thessalonians was 'victs within the State prisons of the South (in- 
written from Athens, This is not a part of the | cluding jails and convict farms) at fifty thousand, 
epistle, is incorrect, and is omitted in the Revised | Most of these are comparatively young men who 
Version, | have grown up under the influences mentioned 
SUGGESTIONS. |above. I see only one way open, and I believe 
1, Pray for the success of the gospel, for all | it to be the true way, and that is, to found and to 
who labor in it, and that sin, worldliness or indif- | SUPPOrt such schools as Southland College. _In- 
ference in the church may not hinder it, Verse 1, | 4¢€4, this place is to this community as a bright 
2, Be diligent in doing the Lord's commands ; | light in a dark wilderness, Yet the College can- 
patiently abiding in His will, as He is patient, | NOt meet the demand by one tenth. To give an 
Verses 3, 4, 5. | idea of the situation here, I will mention how we 
3. Diligently promote order in the church. | Stand to-day. We have in the boarding depart- 
4. Diligently and patiently labor for self-support, | Ment between 65 and 70 students, a greater part of 
s. Neither give to those who will not work ; nor | whom are from other communities, while on the 
let others do all the giving for church work. | outside our day scholars number over two hun- 
Verses 10—13. dred. The latter only attend three months (that 
6. Do not get tired of helping others, or of any |! they have only three months allowed them) 
good work ; the good of it will appear sometime, | Ut of a term of nine. We have them six hours 
Verse 13. each day, while the other hours are spent, with 
7. Be diligent in kind admonitions to fellow- | illiterate parents and evil associates. The district 
velievers who need such help. Verse 15. | only allows them the three months mentioned, 
and their parents are unable, from want of means, 
= ='to send their children longer pre Parsee Iam 
struck with the interest the little children seem to 
CORR BS PO N D ENCE. | take in their studies, and they look sad when we 
— —— SSS | tell them the free school is out. I truly believe 
SOUTHLAND CoLiEeGE, Herena, ARK., | that the only way to raise the negro into the 
Third mo 25th, 1884 |higher walks of life is to give him a Christian 
I traveled over several portions of the South’ education. In this respect we are far behind. It 
and Southwest during the past summer, in the | is true that we are doing all that is possible to be 
interest of the Home Benefit Life Insurance Com-| done at Southland with our scanty means; yet I 
pany of New York, and also for Southland, My | feel that we ought to do a great deal more, con- 
opportunities were such as to allow me plenty of; sidering the magnitude of the work before us. 
time to visit and search into the real condition of Southland College ought to send forth fifty teach- 
our people, mentally and morally. I find them ers every year, instead of one or two every fourth 
everywhere eager and anxious concerning their| year. There are hundreds of young men and 
elevation, But the great drawback to this country | young women who would consecrate themselves 
is the lack of competent teachers, both in the | to the work, but have no means by which they 
church and the school-room. I found the teachers | can procure sufficient training. I have seen since 
it more than twenty schools had never at-' I have been here over thirty deserving young men 
tended any school more than six months in their! and women leave school for want of means, a 
lives, Ignorant of the theory and practice of| majority of whom are not sufficiently advanced 
teaching, as well as the branches they assume to | to teach the common branches designated by 

teach, their pupils often advance but from one | the State. 
stage of ignorance to another. In almost every| A large majority of the boys and girls of ten 
instance the teacher is an immoral person. Swear- | and fifteen years ago are now men and women, 
ing in the school room or getting drunk before and ignorant withal. Those who have been train- 
is pupils are common occurrences in this part of ed at Southland, and other similar places, are en- 
our country, not to speak of other immoral prac-' gaged in different States of the South as teachers 
‘ics too heinous to be mentioned, I have studied ‘and moral leaders ; while on the other hand those 
both the cause and effects of this whole problem. | who have been neglected and allowed to roam 
, ur parents, trained in and overshadowed by cen- | wild in the desert of ignorance can be numbered 
ear of ignorance, knew nothing of those hal- to-day with church burners, murderers and thieves, 
b e influences which should characterize every | who are common to this community, Therefore, 
ome, We may be sure that if a child has had’ according to my poor judgment, those who are 
inintuences thrown around him at home, very | friends to our advancement, and who know the bur- 
oan can be made towards bettering his , dens under which we have groaned and the pres- 
vhil Hon with two or three months’ schooling, ent disadvantageous circumstances by which we 
€ he is allowed at home to associate with all are surrounded, as well asthe almost insurmount- 
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able barriers which we have to surmount, should 
not now desert the good work begun by them, 
and leave us in our weakness in the hands of our 
strong enemy, ignorance. The world seems to 
be alive everywhere with the busy hum of prog- 
ress; the increase of population, together with 
fields of teeming wealth, bring with them new 
responsibilities under which we are restless, not 
feeling able to meet them. It appears so very 
strange to me, that those who have means to aid 
in such a cause asthis should neglect the places 
which need their help most. Take for instance 
the high school for colored youth in the city of 
Philadelphia, where our people are surrounded 
by the intelligence of more than two centuries. 
The children are taken and educated at a very 
small cost to themselves, if any ; while we who 
are in the wilderness crying for the very bread of 
life are mostly neglected. 

Our boys and girls work, and are willing to 
work to help in their own preparation for useful- 
ness. And, besides, being the only organized rep- 
resentatives of colored Friends, we believe it the 
duty of the church everywhere to assist us in our 
efforts to attain that high moral and Christian 
education which is a characteristic of the church 
to which we belong. Therefore, we raise the 
Macedonian cry, ‘‘ COME OVER AND HELP us!” 

G. W. BELL. 


CANADA YEARLY MEETING. 


A letter from Canada, in the Christian Worker, 
contains the following remarks upon some recent 
occurrences : 

“ Matters have been still further complicated 
by J. F. Barker submitting to the rite of water 
baptism, and administering that rite to several 
others, most of whom are members of our So- 
ciety. The circumstance has caused deep regret 
to Friends generally throughout the Yearly Meet- 
mz 


g. 

“ Pickering Monthly Meeting, within whose 
limits this occurred, feeling the responsibility to 
be too great for them in their present condition, 
sent up to Yonge Street Quarterly Meeting, which 
occurred last week, a report of this matter, and 
asked advice of the Quarterly Meeting. The 
meeting, which was well attended and an occa- 
sion of evident favor, in which many vocal 
prayers were offered, took the subject feelingly 
into consideration. 

“ While all appeared to feel that great tender- 
ness and brotherly love should be exercised, and 
no hasty action was advised, it seemed the Quar- 
terly Meeting could do no less than communicate 
its disapproval of said action to Pickering Monthl 
Meeting, and also to Norwich Monthly Meeting, 
of which J. F. Barker is a member, and whose 
certificate he holds, obtained some time ago, 
liberating him for service in Canada. 

“ The Quarterly Meeting united without dissent 
in the judgment that one could not consistently 
hold official position and credentials of the church 
as a public teacher while teaching and practicing 
that which was clearly contrary to its declared 
belief. 

“What the result of this new complication of 
matters here will be remains to be seen. This 
Yearly Meeting being a small one, and having so 
recently been distracted by the spirit of division, 
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| would not seem to be the most able to cope with 

| any new trouble. 

} Until this recent action I had heard little said 
on the subject of ordinances since I have been ip 
Canada.” 

Information is given in the same letter that an 
appeal has been taken from Judge Proudfoot's 
decision in regard to the separation in Westlake 
Monthly Meeting. 


- 


ITEMS. 


GOLD AND SILVER.—It is a matter of interes, 
to consider where the great amounts of the precious 
metals come from, Although the American pro. 
duction of gold continues to be greater than tha: 
of any other ome country, Australia and Russia 
are not far behind. In 1882 our home production 
of gold was valued at $32,500 000; that of Austra. 
lia, $28,943,217; and that of Russia, $28,551,028, 
The next large amounts are credited to the Ar. 

| gentine Republic, Venezuela, Africa and Austro. 
Hungary. Of the aggregate known silver pro- 
duction of the world in 1882—valued at $109.- 
446.525—the mines of the United States are 
credited with $46,800,000. Next come Mexico, 
with $29,237,798, and Bolivia wiih $11,000,000. 
Germany's mines contributed $8,934,652, and 

| Chili's, $5,081,747. 

In our own country California still remains the 
great gold-producing locality, notwithstanding 

| the tremendous energy with which its mines have 
| been worked. Of the gold product of 1882 Cali- 
‘fornia contributed $16,800,000 out of the $32,500,- 
| o00 of American zold mined in that year. Colo- 
rado came next with $3,360,000, and Dakota 
close 'by with $3,300,000. The other heavy gold 
producers are Montana, Nevada, Idaho and Ar- 
zona, in the order named. Gold 1s found and sen: 
to market from seventeen American States and 
Territories, The great silver State is Colorado, 
which sent to. market $16,500 000 in 1882, her 
product in this metal being very nearly equal to 
that of California in gold. But taking the pro- 
duction of both silver and gold, Colorado was 
somewhat ahead in that year, for while Califor. 
nia’s total of both was $17,645,000—Colorado’s 
total was $19,800,000, The other large silver 
States and Territories in 1882 were: Arizona, 
with $7,500,000 ; Utah, with $6,800,000; Nevada, 
with $675,000 ; Montana, with $4.370,000 ; Idaho, 
with $2,000,coo; and New Mexico, with $1,800; 
ooo. And this closes the exhibit of « where the 
money comes from.”—Phila, Public Ledger. 

In drilling small holes through very hard ma- 
terial even savages excel. A writer in Science 
states that the Unapes of South America drill 
rock crystal by the aid of pointed leaf-shoot of 
plantain, aided by sand and water, and that he 
has seen beads of the hardest stone, two inches 
long, pierced with holes one-sixteenth of an inch 
in diameter, 


I Have great faith in prayer. I believe 
'thoroughly in supernatural religion ; that we 
live under the same government with the Apos 
'tles; that God has not retired from the ma- 
'chinery of the universe since his Son entered 
\into the world ; but that now, and in all ages, 
‘the fervent effectual prayer of the righteous 




















—_—_— 


yileth much. It is necessary to be quite 
wreful concerning superstition and fanaticism, 
hot am not afraid of a religion that depends 
gon the supernatural action of God in answer 
the prayers of His people for its success. The 
yed of our mission-work to day, that is more 
ndical than any other need, is profound, earn- 
st, persistent, believing prayer, that God will 
mter supernaturally into the work of His chil- 
dren, both at home and abroad.—C. H. 
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= On the battle-field of Alma 
on Raged the war-storm, fierce and strong, 
”~ And men questioned of the ending, 
28 Where the triumph would belong. 
Ar. But a keen-eyed standard bearer 
m0- Saw a height which seemed to be 
a For the gainer and possessor, 
* To that hard-fought field the key. 
ico, Pausing not, with ready courage, 
200. Casting thought of self aside, 
and There he sprang and raised the colors,— 
‘ On the breeze they floated wide. 
the 
ing Many eyes beheld them gleaming, 
ave But by doubt and fear appalled, 
‘ali. With one voice his comrades hailed him, 
00, “ Bring the colors down!” they called. 
= ” Bring the troops up to the colors!” 
Rang the answer from the height 
rold 8 | m the neigat, 
‘Asi And their hearts were thrilled with courage, 
ont And their arms were nerved with might. 
anc And they reached the floating colors 
ado, On the mount, nor this alone, 
her For the foeinen were defeated, 
ae And the field was all their own. 
was 0 ye leaders of God's people ! 
lifor In a sterner fight to-day 
do's See your Holy Standard Bearer 
silver On the height His flag display ! 
ens "Be ye holy,” is its legend. 
iaho Find it in the written word. 
een» “Be ye perfect,” said our Saviour. 
. the Surely all your ears have heard. 
He who is “ the Truth ” hath said it, 
ma- Dare ye question His true word ? 
ience “To the troops, bring down the colors,” 
drill Dare ye say unto your Lord? 
ot ~ Bring the church up to Christ's standard ! 
at he t your lives with this accord. 
— Know ye not His rule of living 
1 ine “Holiness unto the Lord ?” 
Vain the struggle in the valley, 
elieve Hoping for a little gain. 
Take the height ! and from its vantage 
: we You may conquer all the plain. 
' ud For the church will fail of conquest, 
of And the hard-fought field be lost, 
pes If she will not dare to follow 
? 





oon her Lord at any cost. S.J. T. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 11th inst. 


GREAT BRITAIN —The police authorities con- 
tinued the search for dynamite, as it is believed 
that bags or parcels of explosive material have 
been deposited in various parts of London. The 
general belief is that the active agents in the re- 
cent explosions had come from America, and 
some particular persons are suspected, but proof 
has not yet been obtained. The popular alarm 
is somewhat subsiding, but the papers continue to 
harp upon the duty of the American government 
to suppress conspiracy. Owing to a belief that 
some of the conspirators have been hiding in 
France and other countries, it is stated that or- 
ganized action against Anarchists and dvnamiters 
has been agreed upon between England and the 
Continental Powers, without any special treaties, 
and the several police depart ments have been in- 
structed to co operate under this compact. 

In the House of Commons on the 6th, the 
Secretary of War, Lord Hartington, moved for an 
appropriation of £380,000 to cover the cost of the 
Soudan expedition. A Conservative member 
criticised the Government's policy; in reply to 
whom, Premier Gladstone said that the expedi- 
tion to Assouan involved no change of policy, 


} and that the Government had no intention of as- 


suming the government of Egypt. Such an act 
would be a gross breach of the public law of 
Europe. The troops would be withdrawn as early 
as possible. Labouchere, Radical, moved to re- 
duce the appropriation £109,000. 

Much interest is expressed in the Greely search 
expedition to bepsent out by the United States. 
Capt. Nares, who commanded the British Arctic 
Expedition in 1875, and Commander Markham, 
an under officer of the same party, have prepared 
a very valuable memorandum respecting the ice 
and navigation of Smith’s Sound, which has been 
sent to the American Government‘. 


FRANCE.—The Ministry of the Interior has re- 
cently issued a circular asking the Prefects to 
advise the Government privately whether a prop- 
aganda in favor of the Comte de Paris exists in 
their respective Departments. This circular con- 
tains a list of questions to be answered, and is 
thought to indicate a desire on the part of the 
Government to expel the Comte from France on 
the earliest pretext for such action. President 
Grevy’s organ, Le Purvis, contained on the toth a 
note against the Comte, saying that the Govern- 
ment will adopt energetic measures against the 
pretender if the salon talk of the royalist party 
passes into practical organization against the Re- 
publican forces. 


GERMANY.—Prussia has proposed to the Federal 
Council to prolong the Anti Socialist law until 
1886, on the ground of numerous attacks upon 
life and property traceable to Socialists. The 
Lower House of the Prussian Diet has rejected, 
by 209 votes to 152, a motion to repeal the law 
abolishing the salaries of Catholic priests. The 
Government was opposed to the motion, but did 
not take part in the debate for fear of exciting 
party passion. It desires an arrangement, but 
differs from the Centre party as to the means, 

The Reichstag {German Parliament) was open- 
ed on the 6th, The imperial speech asserts that 
the chief task of the Reichstag lies in the domain 
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of social and political affairs, and reiterates the 
Emperor's wish for the improvement of the con- 
dition of workmen. Among the bills announced 
is one providing for a scheme of accident insur- 
ance, after the adoption of which the Emperor 
recommends a system of insurance for the aged 
and infirm, The foreign relations of Germany 
are stated to be in a satisfactory condition. 

A new party, to be called the German Liberal 
party, has been formed in the Reichstag, by a 
fusion of the Secessionists and Progressists. Its 
programme embraces strict adherence to the Con- 
stitution; annual budgets; universal suffrage ; 
secret voting; payment of members of the Reichs- 
tag ; liberty of the press, of public meetings and 
association ; equality before the law; religious 
liberty and perfect equality of all creeds; eco- 
nomic progress, the suppression of State socialism, 
just assessment and taxation, with the exemption 
of articles of consumption, It opposes monopolies 
and a customs policy favoring special interests, 
but advocates unimpaired maintenance of the 
national defence, universal military service for 
short periods, and an annual fixing of the peace 
contingent of the army. 

itaLy.—The Pope has formally protested 
against the conversion by the Italian Parliament 
of the real estate belonging to the Propaganda 
Fide into Italian rentes. 

EGyrt.—A dispatch of the 9th from Suakim, 
said that Osman Digma had finally refused to 
surrender to Gen. Graham, and that the latter ex- 
pected to begin the march against him on the 
Joth ; (afterward postponed to the 11th.) It was 
reported that his forces were breaking up, some of 
the tribes being unwilling to fight against the Eng- 
lish, Arabs were coming into Suakim under flags 
of truce. Gen. Gordon telegraphed from Khar- 
toum on the 6th that an Austrian officer in the 
Egyptian service had defeated an expedition 
sent by El Mahdi from Darfour, and that 
the Kabbabish tribe had defeated the rebels 
north of El Obeid. Gen, Gordon advises the ap- 
pointment of Zobehr Pasha to succeed himself as 
Governor of the Soudan, and thinks that Zobehr, 
if adequately supported, would dispose of El 
Mahdi within a year. He denounces a British 
expedition to reconquer the Soudan. Zobehr 
Pasha, who is at Cairo, declines to accept the 
Governorship while Gen. Gordon remains, as he 
would be held responsible should any accident 
befall the latter. 

Earl Granville, British Foreign Secretary, it is 
said, has written to Sir Evelyn Baring, at Cairo, 
proposing that 1st. The Egyptian frontier, as main- | 
tained by English forces, shall extend only to the 
First Cataract of the Nile; 2nd, Zobehr Pasha, or 
some other ally of El Mahdi, shall be appointed 
Viceroy at Khartoum, with the understanding that | 
he shall maintain the trade routes between Khar- | 
toum, Berber, Korosko and Suakim; 34, El 
Mahdi shall be appointed Sultan of Kordofan, | 
with sovereignty over the White Nile region, | 
Darfour and Bahr Gazelle; 4th, the Red Sea 
littoral (shore region), from Kassier to Ansley 
Bay, south of Massowah, shall be a dependency 
of England; 5th, England will cede to Abyssinia | 
two ports on the Red Sea, with a band of territory | 
in Southern Soudan. Admiral Hewitt will go to | 
Massowah to make a treaty with King John, who 
agrees, through his agent, to place Abyssinia | 
under an English protectorate. 


REVIEW. 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG MEN.—The 
following Evening Lectures will be delivered x 
Mercantile Library Hall, Tenth St., Philadelphia: 

Third monih 14, Prof. Pliny E. Chase oy 
“‘ Weather Predictions,” 

Third mo, 21, James Wood, of Mt. Kisco, N.Y 
“Scenery, Romance and History of the Rhine,” 

Third mo. 28, John H. Dillingham, of Philada, 
“ The Idolatry of Culture.” 

Fourth mo. 4, Francis King Carey, of Balti. 
more, “ The Market Value of Woman’s Work.” 

Tickets may be had on application to any 0 
the Managers or to the Janitor at the Rooms 
the Institute. 31-4 


] OSEPH G. FOGG, i. 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 142 N. Sixteenth Street. 
At Friends’ Burying Grouni} 


«> Telegraph messages promptly attended to, 


PLAIN GOATS A SPECIAL 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Plain and Fashionable Tailor, 
109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphi 
A and Guide to the Fruit and Ornaments 
Planter, sent free to all applicants, 


WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa, 


Y ALL ODDS 


Best EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


CHICAGO AND NORTH-WESTERN R.R 
Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago a 
Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred by 

well posted travelers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line be 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolit 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howar 
(Green Bay), Wis.; Winona, Owatonna, Mankstes nn 
Cedar Rapids. Des Moines, Webster City, Algona, Clint 
Marshalltown, Iowa; Freeport, Elgin, Rockford, I, 
amongst its 800 local stations on its lines. sg 

Among a few of the numerous points of be a 
enjoyed by the patrons of this road, are its ¥ 
Cc ACHES, which are the finest that human art and 
genuity can create; its PALATIAL SLEEPING CA 
which are models of comfort and elegance; its P LA 
DRAWING ROOM CARS, — are unsurpassed 
any; and its widely celebrate 

. ORTH-WESTERN Danes CARS, a, 
the like of which are not run by any other roa s 
In short it is asserted that IT IS THE BEST EQUIF?E 
ROAD IN THE WORLD. West 

All points of interest North, Northwest and ; a 
Chicago, business centres, summer resorts an = 
hunting and fishing grounds, are accessible by the var 
branches of this road. ‘ ¥ 

It owns and controls over 5000 miles of road and has? 
400 passenger conductors continually caring for its 
of patrons. : % ¥ 

ax your ticket agent for tickets via this route A 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket St ~ 
them. It costs no more to travel on this route, LH 
first-class accomodations, than it does to go by the 
equipped roads. : 

o maps, descriptive circulars and H ergneti 
papers, or other information not obtainable at yo’ 
ticket office, write to the 
+ 


—— , CHICAGO, 
SEA HOUHLEY no me 


Up H Massey 
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Descriptive Illustrated Nursery Catalog ¢ 








